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ANOMYMOUS CRITICISM. 


[It is proper to observe, that the following dialogue was written 
a few years ago, at a time when our periodical literature was dis- 
graced by the personality and virulence in which some influential 
journals indulged. Since then the evil has been greatly abated ; but 
believing that it can never be entirely cured while the system out 
of which it grows is tolerated, the objections originally made have 
not been qualified. They pretend to no originality, and are con- 
fessedly imperfect; but it should be recollected that abuses at last 
give way, less to any novelty in the mode of attack than to the 
reiteration of blows on vulnerable parts from the quarters of fresh 
assailants. As the dialogue is left unfinished, the good-natured 
reader may infer, if he pleases, that its deficiences would have been 
supplied if it had been completed.] 


A. We were interrupted lately in our conversation on the subject 
of anonymous criticism. I confess that reflection has brought me 
nearer to your opinion; and when I remember how many instances 
of manifest partiality and injustice have occurred, I am inclined to 
acknowledge that periodical criticism, as at present conducted, is an 
evil rather than a benefit to literature. 

B. If articles of the kind you allude to were rare, I should object 
to your conclusion, as too sweeping and undiscriminating; but 
unhappily they are not accidental, but form part, and a main part 
too, of the system by which much of our periodical criticism is 
governed, and by which the journal we have been speaking of is 
particularly distinguished. That being the case, I avow that I have 
long been of opinion that anonymous criticism is a serious and cry- 
ing evil, which ought by all means to be discountenanced. But 
independently of flagrant instances of injustice, it is by no means 
clear that the journals in question are so superabundant in merit as 
to deserve unqualified patronage. It is in their very nature to mis- 
lead. Importance is often attached to an opinion when it is 
supposed to be that of a body of learned men, numbering among 
them unquestionably a few of superior minds, which importance it 
would never obtain if the name of the writer were affixed to the 
article. It is true, men ought not to be governed by names, but it 
is equally true that they are so governed; and until they are better 
taught, they may suppose they have got the opinion of an able 
and honest man, when, perhaps, they have only that of some malig- 
nant slanderer, the publication of whose name might render his 
censure acceptable, or his praise valueless. 

A. I admit there is some weight in your objections; yet, as their 
want of impartiality is felt to be their chief defect, that defect 
supplied, [ should regret their total extinction. 

B. Doubtless their chief defect is gross partiality— general 
subserviency to sinister and party purposes; but it is a defect 
not removable, it is inherent in the system. Lessened, it may 
be occasionally, but never will it be removed, while men have 
an object to attain in detracting from the merit of their rivals 
or contemporaries, and while they can shield themselves from 
the just vengeance of those they injure by entrenching themselves 
behind a masked battery. Let critics be no longer anonymous, and 
you get rid of the evil at once. Prudence and the fear of shame 
will do that which may be expected in vain from an abstract sense 
of justice. The midnight assassin braves the chances of detection 
by the hired retainers of the police, but hides himself instinctively 
at the approach of daylight. 

A. But suppose our literary critics were, as you propose, to 
avow their names, and be willing to incur the responsibility of their 
writings, would not they be exposed to the annoyance of every 
self-conceited scribbler who might think an exposure of his imbe- 
cility a sufficient warrant to retaliate on the person of the critic a 
lashing of another but equally unpleasant kind ? 

B. The objection is almost groundless, Such an instance could 
rarely or never occur. When it did, I suspect the criticism, on 
eseetion, would be found to have wandered beyond its proper 

imits. 

A. May be so; but what more difficult to avoid? Who shall 
define the limits of just criticism; mete out the proper degreé of 
censure to each particular offence, and select the terms most fitting 
to be its medium ? Reluctantly, | confess that I see in the avowal 
of names a tendency to give to our criticism a timid and feeble tone ; 
too timid to dare the exposure of the strong and unprincipled, too 
feeble to sustain the assaults which even its gentle reproofs might 
provoke. We have already too much feeble criticism. 





B. Granted; how then shall we strengthen it? Assuredly not 
by a mask. That may hide its weakness, but certainly cannot 
promote its strength. That may make the weak pass for the 
strong, and must be continually misleading, in some way or 
other. If an inferior critie’s opinion be mistaken for that of a 
superior, it will obtain more consideration than it ought; if 
the opinion of a superior critic be wu ised as his, it will be 
attributed variously, and in that case, by being confounded with 
feebler pens, will lose something of its legitimate influence. Sup- 
pose, for instance, Mr Southey and Mr—— should be contributors 
to the same review, and I, a reader, be unable to distinguish their 
respective styles. An article may be before me in which some facts 
are stated for which I have no better voucher than the critic’s 
authority. If I believe the article to be written by Mr Southey, 
whatever I may think of his inconsistency as a politician, having 
unlimited confidence in his veracity, believing him to be utterly 
incapable of stating wilfully a falsehood, I should give implicit 
credit to any fact he might state, founded on his own knowledge, 
even though that fact should be to the prejudice of another. But 
if, on the other hand, I should for some reason suppose that the 
fact stated rests on the authority of a former contributor to 
, one who had interpolated a passage from a popular work, 
and then cited it as a correct quotation; one who had seriously 
asserted falsehoods with respect to private character, and when 
called upon for explanation, kept himself in the dark, denied the 
obvious meaning of his scandal, or pretended that he put forth his 
poison in jest ;—if I believed the article to be written by such a cha- 
racter, I should treat the fact stated as a fiction, most likely invented, 
agreeably to the habits of the writer, to gratify private malice. No, 
let our critics stand forth in their proper characters, with no object 
but truth, with no pretensions but such as their acquirements and 
talents can justify, and they may safely challenge" the approbation 
of all whose approbation is worth their reception, and they may 
and will hold in merited contempt the croakings and upbraidings of 
the foolishly discontented. Besides, let us not forget that criticism 
is subject to laws, and although those laws have received various 
modifications, yet are there certain general principles universally 
admitted. An enlightened critic never loses sight of these; a just 
one frames his criticisms upon them. If the critic then be en- 
lightened, and moreover possessed of an upright mind, there need 
be no fear that his strictures will evince either timidity or. feeble- 
ness. A clear conviction of the justness of his censures or his 
praises will ensure a correspondent firmness in their delivery ; for 
inen are timid, not so frequently from their necessarily uncertain 
estimate of the strength to which they may be opposed, as from an 
inward consciousness of their personal insufficiency. Confident 
men are bold. Indeed the boldness of the personal attacks which 
so often disgrace our modern critics, is the result of confidence, 
with this disadvantage, that the anonymous critic derives his confi- 
dence from the fact of his being concealed, while that of the known 
and genuine critic.is founded on the unimpeachable correctness of 
the propositions he advances. 

. ° . * 








F.F. 





JUVENILE THEATRICALS. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—The pleasure of seeing registered in print some pleasant 
school recollections, makes me willing to hazard the infliction upon 
your readers of a juvenile prologue, written for a school drama. 
The plot of the piece itself for which it was written, is clean gone 
from my memory. If indeed 

“ Plot it might be called that plot had none, 

Distinguishable in chorus, act, or scene.” 
Nor is its name even upon record, though I think it to have 
been decidedly allied to the ‘ Montalto’ or ‘ Otranto’ family. 
What I recollect with most vivacity respecting it is, that it 
formed an extremely cufious combination of the first scene 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet? and ‘Obi, or Three-fingered Jack.’ 
The author and hero of the performance underwent a series 
of perplexities during its representation, arising partly from 
the zealous candour of his prologist, who, as the reader will 
perceive, had tenderly hinted at certain plagiarisms in the dia- 
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logue: and chiefly from his own intemperate ambition to impress | The study of most sciences conduces to render the student more 
his juniors with an idea of his tragic powers. He was a strapping | familiar with the departments which they include: here, alone, the 
fellow, and the eldest in the school. Never shall I forget the pro- result of profound enquiry appears to be profounder ignorance. 


digality of suffering which attended his dying scene. He made a 
spring into the arms of death as though he had been leaping a 
ditch; and not having practised that branch of histrionic science, 
he “ fell with such hideous ruin and combustion down,” that, like 


Whether we arrive at the sage conclusions of some, that the 


mind is probably endowed with reasoning faculties,—suppose, that 
the vital principle is caloric, or “ magnetic aura,’”’—discover, that 
we have an extreme propensity to believe in our own existence,— 
believe, with Hartley, that the phrenologists are wrong in separat- 


the Arch-fiend, he lay weltering with pain—and no wonder, “ falling | ing, in the mind, an organ of music, inasmuch as, the mind itself is 


such a pernicious height.” Lord! how we laughed! 


To com- | a musical organ,—whether we prove to our own satisfaction, that 


plete my satanic simile, it was his luck to lie immediately under a | # candle is no more, to us, a candle, than is the King of Mada- 


Jamp which dropped liquid fire upon his face. The Promethean 
heat reanimating his lifeless clay, he walked off amid the congra- 


tulations of the spectators. 
PROLOGUE 


TO A SCHOOL PLAY. 
In times of yore, when our first Edward reign’d, 
oe whose brows by Patriot blood were stain’d) 
n times of yore, when learning in our isle 
not assume her present winning smile ; 
When dark-eyed Superstition’s icy hand 
Benumb’d th’ aspiring Genius of the land ; 
The British Drama first began its course :— 
— in its onset, eres as the source 
t yy sees whose gigantic wave 
Rolls on (by thousand rills enhane’d) to lave 
Each fertile region gladdening as he rolls :— 
E’en so our Drama, breaking from the thralls 
Of purblind ignorance, first wound her way ; 
Her stream was small, and weak her first essay. 
And our first Actor was the Parish Clerk ! 
A man not quite the fittest form’d to work 
Upon the feelings, or to rouse the mind 
To deeds of fame—unless perchance you find 
That Edward’s Clerks were far more erudite 
Than those whom we are doom’d to hear recite 
Sublimest words in quaint and vulgar tone. 
The taste improv’d as men had wiser grown, 
And Plays were played by Dramatists alone. 
Then mighty SHaksPEARE burst to life and light !— 
The Genius of our Drama hail’d the sight, 
And darted forth exulting, on the wings of fame, 
To publish to the world her victory, and claim 
The wreaths that long had been the proud rewards 
Bestow’d on Grecian and on Roman Bards. 
Our Author, who to-night implores your smile 
On this his first attempt, though puerile, 
Begs me to warn you from the ill-timed laugh : 
(For you must be inform’d that more than half 
Is SHASKPEARE’S language blended with his own ; 
And with such art, that they can scarce be known 
Asunder.) You therefore that are well read 
In SHaxseeare, must be cautious ere vou spread 
The sneer sarcastic, since you may be found 
Committing sacrilege on Bardic ground. 
Our Author and his friends in nought have spar’d expense, 
And you yourselves can ‘estify their diligence— 
Then give them your applause—their sweetest recompence. 


Your constant Reader, 
GC. E. 


THE LAST OF THE MATERIALISTS. 





« The clearest and most enlarged understandings of thinking men find themselves 
puzzled, and at a loss, in every particle of matter.” —LockeE. 


Sir,—The majority of those who have studied “ the science of 
the principles and causes of all things existing,” have generally 
terminated their researches by attempting to demonstrate the 
existence of nothing; and those of their brethren, who have 
arrived at other conclusions, have, for the most part, found 
nothing to demonstrate. Instead of demonstration, however, 
they have reaped a plentiful harvest of conjecture ; and the minds | 
of our philosophers must have suffered a little, I think, in the article 


gascar,—promulgate the immateriality of broad-swords, and leaden 
bullets,—are preserved from the enormity of eating animals by 


making them machines,—or, raise them in the scale of existence to 
“ natural immortality,’—whether, 


“ With a peremptory tone, 
We call the nose upon our face our own,”"— 


or, like Hume, 


* Hold fire in our hand, 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ; 
Or, cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast,”— 
whether, with Malebranche, whilst seeing all things in God, we 
walk altogether out of his sight,—whether, we call life, instinct, or 
instinct, life,—whether, following the advocates of the universality 
of matter, or, of the superaddition of something in nature, “ dis- 
tinct from matter,” “ more than matter,” or “ matter in its most 
active, and etherealized form,’”’—or, finally joining issue with those 
who say, that it is but little matter, what matter is ;—we shall at 
least discover that we have embarked on a perilous and uncertain 
voyage, where we inay be, indeed, stranded, or wrecked, but, where 
the hope of again gaining the firm shore we have left, is never 
entertained. “The last of the Materialists” is the celebrated 
anatomist, Mr Dermott ;* and his system should be the more 
known, as he has added, a conservative principle to the common 
doctrine of Materialism,—a character-preserver, by which all the 
obloquy, formerly attendant on its disciples, is removed—viz. a 
**dormant soul.” The manner of discovery is also somewhat 
novel, when we consider the extent and clearness of his researches 
into physical science ; having denied the demonstrability of the 
soul during life, if asked how he knows its existence, he replies, 
Behold the Book,—the ergumentatum ad librum. Mr Dermott 
calls himself “a physiological, not a theological materialist ;’’ he, 
indeed, evidently writes with the ‘odium theologicum’ before his 
eyes. He appears to assume, from the first, that the doctrine of 
materialism is altogether inconsistent with revealed religion: from 
this error the perusal of many parts of the Old Testament would 
redeem him, particularly, of Job and Solomon. Besides, has he 
not studied brother Priestley ? I merely say this, to prove that his 
triumphant manner of bringing forward “the Book,” does not 
speak much for his knowledge of its contents. His manner of 
reasoning reminds one of Majendie, who speaking, somewhere, of the 
existence of a first cause, I think, says, “Il est trop consolant de 
croire 4 cet étre, pour que le physiologiste mette en doute son 
existence.” Of course, having provided a soul, he proceeds very 
cavalierly with the body. The cortical part of the brain, secretes 
the properties of the medullary. The secretions of thought, bile, 
and blood, go on very humorously together. Camper has already 
measured our intellect; Dermott steadily proceeds to weigh it 
down to that of the polypus and zoophyte, “ which have’all more or 
less minds.” 

It is strongly intimated that health of body, when it exists, is 
something more than concomitant with health of mind (rather too 
hard, by the bye, upon a brother philosopher, Dr Watts.) The 
mind appears to be perpetually varying in power, under the 





of sanity, in bringing forth all those monstrous adumbrations, 
“ Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire,” | 


which the study of metaphysics has so plentifully engendered. 


Some of the most acute of them have contemplated the existence 
of an universal medium, endowed with repulsion ; and a medium by 
which its possibility may be very aptly illustrated, is Metaphysics , 
for, of all who have entered its domains, none has ever shewn any 
attraction to the principles of another; each has exhibited an unac- 
countable degree of repulsion to entertaining opinions formerly 
held. 


“ As if ’*twere more 
Their destiny than will, to make the eternal years 
Their date of war,-—and their ‘ Champ clos’ the spheres.” 


influence of the circulatory system; until at length, cogiguination 
and chylification, and sanguification, depart together ; 


“ Death strikes ‘the mortal part, 
Where the strong fibres bind the solid heart ;’”’ 


and, to conclude the scene, we remain in much the same condition 
as those who die by other systems of philosophy,— 

“The beauteous body’s left a load of clay.” 
Mr Dermott having discovered that the soul is dormant and inac- 
tive, here, does not trouble himself at all about its temporary 


* See a ‘ Discussion on the Materiality of the Mind, &c.” By G, D- 





Dermott. J. Wilson. 1830. 
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residence; about introducing us to its domicile ; he omits to “ draw Gortue’s Directions FoR GETTING-UP Macsets.—Theatrical 
the curtain—shew the picture ;” whether it is still resident in the | matters, as may be supposed, re very prominent place in 
pineal gland, or “ through the systems utmost depth diffused,’ we noe wares — So — the V er theatre being in the 
are as ignorant as ever. Our physiologists need not as yet weep anes eae is, notwithstanding the many inconveniences 


. with which it must have been accompanied, seems always to have 
for fresh space to enter.—I hope, Mr Tatler, that the light manner | heen a labour of love to Goethe, who devoted himeelf to the task, 
in which I have treated the speculations of men on doctrines | until the introduction of the dog in the Forest of Bondy proved too 


involving many points of action here, and of being, hereafter, will | much for his patience. As a specimen of the sort of duty which he 
not induce a belief that I am unconscious of the magnitude of the had occasionally to perform, we may refer to the following directions 
subject; fervently do I hope, with the eloquent and soul-stirring ra ate ? ee —_ — from his ay and the 
ing, “ that the time is coming when the human intellect is to | "40. 7 «<B> poet aie aso aia ems Bem 
Channing, “t mae : | Act I.—* Some persons should enter along with Macbeth and 
strike into new paths, and to view itself, and its Creator, and the | Banquo, to enable the latter to ask, “ How far is’t called to 
Universe, from new positions ; and that the darkness which has so | Forres 7” 
long hung over our moral nature, will be, for ever, dispersed.” With . Act es in sy estes me.” No ringing of bells here, but 
him, also, I may be allowed to express an inclination to believe in | © Stroke Of a clock heard. : 
the fallacy of the doctrines of those men, “ whose hearts are frozen | th be nt “ ee — s boy should be better dressed, somewhat in 
by an earth-born philosophy.” Aas, ‘ Eilenstein’s mantle is too scanty ; a piece should be added to it. 
area Sa Ts eet 3 ‘ The fruits on the table should be painted red. 
‘ Banquo’s ghost looks too prosaic in a coat. And yet I don’t 

CHAT ND MISCELLANIES. | very well know what else we can give him. 
_ pets shields to be repainted. 7 a 

— I had the assurance to dispute with him (Dr Johnson) on| “No fighting in ermine mantles.’-—Edinburgh Review.—Corre- 
the subject of human malignity, ae wondered to hear a take spondence between Schiller and Goethe. 
by his actions shows so much benevolence, maintain that the human; _ TrRuz Cnaracrer oF Wituiam TeLL.—One valuable idea 
heart is naturally malevolent, and that all the benevolence we see | Goéthe certainly appears to have communicated to Schiller, namely, 
in the few who are good, is acquired by reason and religion. You | his own conception of the character of Tell. With the exception 
may believe I entirely disagreed with him, being, as you know, fully | of Schiller, all dramatists who have attempted this theme, have 
persuaded that benevolence, or the love of our fellow-creatures, is | painted him too much asa sentimental reformer. But Goéthe saw 
as much a part of our nature as self-love, and that it cannot be sup- | that the true dramatic capability of the character lay in his sim- 
pressed or extinguished without great violence from the force of | plicity both of feeling and expression ; in representing him as he 
other passions. I told him I had suspected him of some of these | was,—a rude dweller upon the mountains, leading a life of labour, 


























bad notions, from some of his Ramblers, and had accused him to you; | and never thinking of political freedom or slavery, till oppression 
but that you persuaded mz I had mistaken his sense. To which he | penetrated even to his own fire-side ; and even then, only anxious 
answered, that if he had betrayed such sentiments in the Ramblers, at first to escape the evil as he best might, till, step by step, he 
it was not with design, for that he believed the doctrine of human is led on to the death of Gessler, as the only means of preserving 
malevolence, though a true one, is not a useful one, and ought not his existence and that of his family. And thus, too, Schiller has 
to be published to the world. Is there any truth that would not be | represented him as a man of iron nerves, with all the homeliness of 
useful, or that should not be known ?—Posthumous Works of Mrs | an Alpine shepherd, an affectionate father and husband, a being 
Chapone. | naturally of a soft and gentle heart, who, even when driven at last 


re , é to the death of his enemy, and watching, from his rocky cover, the 
Mr A. Fo ee Manners Sutron.—Mr Alexander Baring, | advance of the ence along the sonaly valley, yrs, at the 
who is looked upon as a species of commercial Goliah, being the prospect that his hands, which have hitherto been only dyed with 
accredited organ of the wealthiest of England’s “ merchant-princes,” | the blood of the chamois, are now to be steeped in that of his 
never yet premeditated a three-column concatenation of “remarks” | fejjow man. Accordingly, as might have been expected, the suc- 
without specially premising, by way of exordium, that he did not) cess of this living pena dns, tee powcr ays Sw Tana 
rise to prolong the debate. He then proceeds to address his would- | Ro»jexr— Correspondence between Schiller and Guéthe 
be auditors in a cireumlocutory sibillating whisper, through the | os Tate : 1 
mediuin of which, by a faculty nmvaniie peculiar to himself, he|, 4 Currous Fact.—About thirty years ago, Charles Marsh, and 
insinuates his sentiments in such mystified language, that, when all is honest Tom Paine, the bookseller, bought a parcel of books in 
over, ’twill be an even wager whether any present can conjecture on CONjunction, amongst which was a shabby set of Tillotson’s works. 
which side he will eventually vote ;—and this is what the member for The executors of Bishop Hoadley, in a prayer book which they 
Callington has the hardihood to call public speaking! Tis much. Preserved, found these memorandums :-—Til. 201. page 8.—Til. 601. 
‘rhe Right Honourable Gentleman, who so ably embodies the official | P@S° 12.—Til. 1001. page 200.—Til. 701. page 90.” On the death 
dignity of the House, alone emulates this “ palpable obscure” with of the good bishop, it was mentioned in the papers that he was the 
any degree of success ; but he is equally remarkable for the power ¢ditor of Tillotson’s works, 3 vols. fol. It directly struck the 
of his voice and correspondent excellence of enunciation. His ©X@cutors that the, treasure was im the volumes they had sold. 
speeches, explanatory of a point of order, clear and perspicuous at r hey immediately applied to the booksellers, and recovered the 
the commencement, never assume the appearance of intricacy or | Tillotson, and with it the notes. What is extraordinary,—the Til- 
confusion, until he becomes professedly more explicit, “ fearing , !otson had travelled to Oxford, and to a gentleman at the Charter 
that he has not made himself sufficiently understood:’’ then, | House, and was retur ned as a bad bart. Bishop Burnet used to 
indeed, are we reminded of lucus & non lucendo, and “ find no end , !@y up his bank-notes in books.— Taylor's Cabinet of Curiosities. 
in wandering mazes lost;” then, indeed, do we experience the | 








usual effects of an “ excess of light.”—Fraser’s Magazine—Par- NEW MUSIC. 
iamentary Eloquence. | The Letter. ‘ Go, still voice of fond affection’? The Words by 
Me Trant anv Mr Goutsurn.—Speciuens or THE Batuos,—, Thomas Atkinson, Esq.; the Music by Thomas Macfarlane. 


Mr O’Connell’s exertions to cause a run on the Waterford Bank Clementi and Co. 

having been incidentally mentioned in debate, Mr Trant rose ap-| Tuts song has a simple melody in it, well enough adapted to the 
parently in travail, with somewhat of portentous importance, | character of the words: it is written in the key of B flat, and goes 
“ Would to God,” said he, * that the Honourable and Learned | no higher than G, so that it is within the compass of most young 
Gentleman, even now at the eleventh hour, would hearken to my | ladies’ voices. The Poet, it would seem, intended his song for the 
feeble voice, when I conjure him to pause in this his dangerous | gentlemen, for one of the lines begins thus—*“ Tell my mistress all 
career, and desist from courses only calculated to inflict upon his | my ardour ;” but the music being composed for a mezzo soprano 
country calamities innumerable,—to convulse the entire system of , veice, the word “ lover” has been printed under the word “ mis- 
society with anarchy and revolution,—to shake the very pillars of | tress,” so that the song may be sung by either lady or gentleman. 
civil government itself, and cause—a fall in the price of butter in| ‘The accompaniment is rather common-place, and is not varied in 
Waterford !’—(Cheers, long, loud, and universni ) This is worthy | the second verse, which is an abomination, although we readily 
of the landed interest, or King Cophetua himself; but the late | admit Mr Macfarlane is only one of a multitude who are guilty of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of whose head-piece the technical , the same offence. To the words “ trembling warder” (whatever 
phrase in stationery, “ extra thick,” is tolerably descriptive, is no | may be their meaning) at the bottom of page 3, a pretty effect 
less happy in the application of the same beautiful figure of speech, | might have been produced by accompanying the voice with a 
as the following extract from his exposition of a budget will perad- | descending succession of chords of the 6th, instead of the tiresome 
venture suffice to shew :—‘‘ Iam not ignorant that there are who | repetition of the same unmeaning notes, which seem stuck in 
take a gloomier view of our resources ; but let it be remembered, | merely for the sake of filling up the bar. There are two or three 
that the wings of commerce are triumphantly wafting the produce | typographical errors: at the first cadence in the third page, the 
of British industry to the furthest confines of the globe, and that— | E ought to have had a natural placed before it; and in the fourth 
there is a material increase in the consumption of soap and candles!” | page, at the words, “ Bid my doubts,” the second D should be 
The effect of this appeal was far from being diminished by the | E flat. 

pompous delivery of the speaker, who at the moment (not to say it 
profanely) vouchsafed to copy the action of Paul when exhorting! | PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
the Athenians, as represented in the Cartoon.—Fraser’s Magazine| KiX0's THEaTRe.—Il Firata—La Navade. 


- . Drury-Lane.—Alfred the Great—A Divertissement—The Legion of Honour. 
—Art, Parliamentary Eloquence. Covent GarbDEN.—The School for Scandal—The Waterman. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 
(By Mr Know es.) 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
pat, Me Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, Mr Sinclair. Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Ethelred, Miss Swift. Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, MrHoward. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
Priest, Mr Dowsing. Boy, Master Fenton. 
In the course of the Evening, His Majesty’s ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
Cooke); and Auber’s Overture to ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 


To conclude with the Grand O 
MASANIELLO. 
By M. Auser.] 
Elvira, Miss Byfeld. Fenella, Mrs W. Barrymore. Inis, Miss Chikini. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. Don Alphonso, Mr T. Cooke. Pietro, Mr Bedford. 
Ruffino, Mr Bland. Lorenzo, Mr Howard. Moreno, Mr Yarnold. 


To-morrow, Alfred the Great; The Diorama ; and The Legion of Honour. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Grand Opera, iu Three Acts, called : 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spobr. 
[Adapted by Sir Georce Smarrt.] 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morlev. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 

After the Opera, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ La Clemenza di Tito.’ 
Previous to ‘ Teddy the Tiler,’ Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflite.’ 
After which, an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 

(By Mr Lunn.) 

Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. Tree. Charlotte, Miss Lawrence. 
Mordaunt, Mr Baker. Bertrand, Mr Duruset. Moses, Mr Keeley. 


To conclude with the Farce of 
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THE LITTLE BOOT HANGING OVER THE DOOR. 


T. STESBL, 
On introducing his name at this season of the year to the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public, takes this opportunity of returning his best thanks for the liberal patronage 
with which they have so unremittingly honoured him during the last FIFTEEN 
YEARS, and begs leave to remind them he was the first in the trade who reduced 
the price of the BEST manufactured Boots and Shoes toa LEVEL WITH THE 
DEPRESSION OF THETIMES. This just sense of economy and fair dealing, he 
indulges the hope, will ensure to him a repetition of their favours, and assures them, 
that at no period of his Establishment, wherein they have so highly patronized him, 
could he submit for their approval such an EXTENSIVE, FASHIONABLE, and 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK as at the present time.—T. S. begs to say that he is 
particularly importunate in drawing the attention of those Ladies and Gentlemen 
who perhaps have not already heard of 
THE CELEBRATED LITTLE BOOT, 

And from whom he most respectfully solicits a call, that they may judge for them. 
selves, and T. S. feels confident, that, after an impartial inspection, they will become 
willing purchasers, and, by comparison, will be compelled to admit, that they are 
equal in every t, and without fear of contradiction, he may say his Goods are 
on much better than those purchased at the most extravagant prices at the 
Fashionable Houses at the West End of the Town. 
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Newest Fashion of the best Buenos _the highest satisfaction 8 6 
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Das Kid Walking Shoes as = QUALITY ditto, very ods 
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terns, and of the most fashion- 
able colours, got up with every 


Boot and Shoe, with Trowsers 
or Gaiters in appearance a 
perfect Boot, and in other 
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TEDDY THE TILER. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly. Oriel, Miss Lawrence. Flora, Miss Nelson. 
Julia, Mrs Brown. Ladies, Mesds. Perry and Appleton. 

Lord Dunderford, Mr Evans. Henry, Mr Duruset. Frederick, Mr Baker. 
Bombardine, Mr Henry. Mr Scrivener, MrTurnour. Tim, Mr Addison. 
Teddy Mulowney, Mr Power. Stiff, Mr Mears. 

Apewell, Mr Irwin. Constable, Mr Fuller. Richard, Mr Heath. 


To-morrow, The Exquisites; The Irish Tutor ; and Neuha’s Cave. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKPET. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 
JOCRISSE MAITRE, ET JOCRISSE VALET. 
Comédie en Un Acte, du Théatre des Variétés. 


Javotte, Mme. Gamard. Fanchette, Mile. St Ange. 
Jocrisse, Maitre, M. Brunet. 


Suivi de 
MADAME DU BARRY. 
Comédie Vaudeville, en Trois Actes, par M. ANCELOT. 
Madame du Barry, Mme. Albert. La Maréchal de Mirepoix, Mme. Baudin. 
Cécile, Mile. Florval. Mathilde, Mlle. Eliza. Marie, Mlle. St Ange. 
Eulalie, Mile. Corra. Hortense, Mme. Gamard. Délia, Mlle. Emma. 
i Une Femme de la Comtesse Du Barry, Mme. Préval. 
« ms q Le Maréchal de Richelieu, M. St Aubert. 
Le Duc d’Aiguillon, M. Alfred. Duc de Lavrilliére, M. Préval. 
Le Chancelier Meaupou, M. Guenée. Le Comte Jean du Barry, M. Laporte. 
Cazotte, M. Cloup. Adrien Mirval, M. Paulin. 
Le Nonce du Pape, M. Gamard. Un Coureur, M. Arnand. 
Un Huissier, M. Granville. Un Valet, M. Edouard. 


In the course of the Evening, Singing by Signor Rubini and Signor Santini 


On Finira par 
LE PROCES DU FANDANGO. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Barre, Raper, et Desvontaine. 
Madame de Folignac, Mme. Albert, qui dansera Le Fandango, avec M. Lefevre. 
Madame Bichon, Mme. Préval. M. Pradendin, M. Préval. 
M. Clopineau, M.Guenée. Gavotino, M. Pelissié. 


M. Poudardin, M. Laporte. 
Griffonet, M. Arnaud. 


Un Huissier, M. Granville. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


An Original Serious Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
(By Mr M‘Farren.) 
The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 

The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 
Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. Codfrid, Mr Keppell. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 

After which a New Comic Operetta, called, 
PECCADILLOES. 

(By Mr Raymonp.] 

The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 

Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musgquito Panza, Mr Green. 

To conclude with a New Grand Melodramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
(By Mr Haings.] 

The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French—-Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab hoy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 

Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 

Captain Dessaix, r G. Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 

Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 

The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 

Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. : 
In the course of the Evening, Mozart’s Overture to ‘Clemenza di Tito ;’ 
Mchul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Aveuglics,’ and Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed. 





Jocrisse, Valet, M. Gamard. M. Dumont, M. Préval. | 


attention to the anatomy of the Shoe, exclusively I. S.’s. . .10 6 
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SUPERIOR DITTO.—T. S. feels 
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: : | DRESS. 
—_—e Ke ee 8 ; : DRESS PUMPS... . 5 6 
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Y GENTLEMEN’S IMPROVED BUFF SOLE DAN- 
Light Calf Walking Pump or CING PUMPS. This for a long 
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itto, a degree stouter. . .. . 6 6 in Janci . ie eae 
BEST SUMMER WALKING satiate vk Hessy Ki, 
SHOES, not to be surpassed 
by any House in London—the AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 


great praise, recommendation oF 
and extensive Sale of these CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES, 
YOUTH’S SHOES AND WELLINGTON BOOTS OF ALL SIZES. 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Families going abroad will find it much to their interest in 
purchasing at this Shop as they will have the advantage of Selecting from one of 
a LARGEST STOCKS IN THE KINGDOM, and of Qualities suitable to any 
dlimate. 
Of all things notice the LITTLE BOOT hanging over the door. 
No. 25 GREAT SURRY STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
(Near the Magdalen.) 


| 7 a apnea 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
| Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
, : New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part 1.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
‘ London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Part Il.—*The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics.’ 
, After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BAR MAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 
| Madame Pompeydoor ; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini ; 


Signora Catterina ; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon ; 
Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 
IRELAND; OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 

P é The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 

Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 
After which, the Historical Drama of 
WILLIAM TELL 
Austrians— Anneli, Miss Vincent. Agnes, Miss Scott. 
Gesler, Mr D. Pitt. Sarnam, Mr Almar. Struth, Mr Hobbs. Braun, Mr Rogers. 
Swiss—Emma, Miss M.C, Poole. William Tell, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Te conclude with the Drama, entitled 
LAW AND LIONS. 
(By MrD. W. Jerrovp.] 
Mrs Mammoth, Mrs Vale. Miss Jane, Miss Vincent, in which character she will 
sing ‘‘ Oh men what silly things ye are.” 
Jemmy Mammoth, Mr Vale. 
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